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will be adjusted to the events. The mysticism attached to 
a name, and that name associated with some of the most 
extraordinary events in world history, is no longer present. 
It is unlikely that Mao in China will regard Malenkoy or 
anybody else in Russia with the same attachment that he 
felt towards Stalin. It is likely that Togliatti in Italy, human 
nature being what it is, will feel that the present Russian 


This, it is reasonable to suppose, is clear enough also 
to the Russian leaders. After all they are Russians before 
a in which can do so. ussia 
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INCORPORATING THE CHRISTIAN LIFE AND THE UNITARIAN HERALD 
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No, 3795 Price Threepence 
THE courageous decision taken by President Truman, = 
march into Southern Korea, may be regarded as one — 
of the turning points in modern history. Within twenty-four . Be 
hours the decision had the support of the Securiy Council or 
of the United Nations; later it received the support of the ~si- 
had to take the initiative for they were the only nation with rs dO not know any more about Marxism and its la 
the material power to do so, but without doubt a new if application than he does, and perhaps do not know as much | Se 
tragic effort towards world unity has been taken in Korea. avout Italy. In short international communism will now a 
That it is marked with the terrible tragedy that has been split up into its national components, and in each nation + 
inflicted upon the Koreans and the sorrow that has come to new and separate forces will play upon it. Communism is Pe 
others is a fact that everyone has to fit in or dismiss from likely to change from a centrally directed force to a ae 
whatever view he takes of the universe. changing philosophy attempting to fit itself in with other = 
What Has Been Changed national and international forces. Se 
From that point of saying “ No” to the aggression of Realists_in_ Moscow : 
force, when a “ Yes” so easily could have been excused, ~~ 
the future of the world has been changed. Three years ago 
Western Europe was debilitated through fear of Russia. So 
much has now been forgotten. The knives were drawn in 
Armed revolt was planned and was only waiting for the viewpoint may very dilferent now 
occasion, foretold by Marxist occultism, to be let loose. ascribed to them even a few months ago. They may appear 
The internal spying and conspiratorial action of armed to be under threat, if not now, then in the not too distant 
revolution were the commonplaces of countries with large 
communist parties. All this was kept in being and fostered defence by the West may appear dangerous to 
by the very presence of overwhelming communist forces themselves. The world as seen from M 
on the boundaries of a defenceless Europe. It was all appear to be a different world in poten 
seen by those who live outside it. 
may not seem worth the candle to 
rulers; and there is plenty of evidence 
clusion. A world in which in three + 
numbers and the strength of a combination can apparently come 1 = 
Wl the United Nations to the ao nothing, and in countries in which the 3 
1 chess board in Korea forced to parties in the world outside Russia | 
its own salvation. It persuaded. ee Oe in 
thing 
re realist generals can Event 
war can i s 
is at least as reasonable an acceptance of world action as _—the ‘right one. Do the Russians wish to beat an honourable 
any other likely to be offered. reueat? Do they recognize that a new world order has 
, | come into existence during the past three years and do 
New Adjustments they wish to find a place in it? Is the basis of their power 
that messianic communism with its holy city in can mo matter how strangely ssed, is nevertheless cx- 4 
ee ee That is clear to communists = pressed? Are there new men arising in Russia, unknown : 
also: and it that political theories, as often happens, to the West who exercise power behind the scenes? Some : 
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imagine we are discharging a sacred duty when in fact we are ference in Birmingham, stated that in many places progress 
accumulating possessions. We must take a step farther. implementing the recommendations 

_. , No nation has a right to think in terms of its unique redundancy had been slow, and that in some cases there had 


worth, its contribution and its mission save as it recognizes in 
's, even in those who for the time being are pitted against 


it, similar worth, contribution, and mission. If our own 
national tradition bears at its heart something we must think 


a trust, the same is true of every other nation. There is 
people that is meant merely to be the object of the policy 
others, each has something the divine wisdom has com- 
it, for all to share. If we are to venture to read the 
f God in so obscure a script as that of history will it 
for a community of peoples, each unique in what it has 
give and all enriched by t. they receive ? 


COMMENT 
What Shall Ministers Preach About ? | 


NOTICE that Miss Holt in her Presidential Address before 

the Provincial Assembly of Lancashire and Cheshire said 
that when she saw advertised that so and so will preach on a 
book or a play, she shudders, the reason being that the pulpit 
i place for university extension lectures. In my opinion, 
books or plays are preached about, the reason usually 
either those books or plays have a wide appeal and are 
read by a large number of people, and therefore influence 
them for good or ill; or else the book or play ought to be 
read because it has been of value to past generations and can 
still ur own. The pulpit is fulfilling its essential 
function when it deals with such books or plays, 


‘ 


been a deliberate thwarting of conference directions. One 
speaker declared that they were suffering from “ stubborn, 
stupid laymen ” who would not take the necessary action to 
modernize their organization ; and Dr. Soper, the President, 
said that he intended to press for such action as might be 
legally possible in cases where they had recalcitrancy in the 
matter of redundant churches. 

This position, presumably, has arisen in many cases be- 
cause churches which were Primitive Methodist or Wesleyan 
at the time of the Methodist union, still insist on maintaini 
their separate identity, although economy, good sense and 
for the welfare of the church as a whole demand that they 
should give up their separate identity, and link up with a 
congregation possessing a different history. 


past. 
In his Autobiography, Professor Ramsay Muir tells that 
once when his father, a ian minister, called upon a 


iati t 
local pressure groups, that are bound to make them- 
selves felt more effectively as the proportion of elderly people 
in our population increases. 


THE STORY OF W. G. TARRANT. I. 


(The well-known hymn-writer, William George 

Tarrant, was born just 100 years ago. He was both 

Editor of The Inquirer and, for 37 years, Minister of 
Wandsworth Unitarian Church, where, on 


held a commission in 

iate a line 

ion, but 

ing in the 

Private himself. His 
portrait i with a good 
open countenance ; rd look in the cyes— 
the eyes of a man who looks forward into the distance and 
who follows he pursued his edu- 
cation with personality, that he 
rose to the a Colour- 
Sergeant, and Commanding 
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The Loneliness of Old Age ae 
| be the recent local Coronation celebrations in the district in ot 
which I live, I was brought more closely into touch than ™ 
hitherto with two or three of those old people’s clubs which, 
under various names, exist to-day in so many localities, and : 
provide occupation and fellowship for many of those who in _ 
days gone by would have had little to do, save to sit with folded 
: fire. She had been day-dreaming, and here was a sympathetic . ae 
them to the congregation, or, it may be, endeavouring to listener. “1 thought that if I had married, I might have had a Ss 
correct their tendencies. The pulpit, surely, should be able on daughter, and her name would have been Jeannie, and she —_: Se 
occasions to assume that the congregation has at least the would have married and had a wean ; and I was thinking about ee 
intellectual level of the popular press, which deals with such Jeannie’s wean, the darling, and I saw him cut his finger, and o- 
topics without apology. Miss Holt’s condemnation should be the blood was pouring. So I was greeting about Jeannie’s : ae 
reserved for sermons that are really lectures on philosophy, wean’s finger.” _ 
pitched too high for the ordinary man, and with no obvious The number of those who are forced to occupy themselves mF 
relation to our daily lives. Where, however, a man has been with such pitiable fantasies is fortunately growing smaller ; and a 
deeply affected by the reading of a book or by seeing a play, old age is being stripped for many of one of its greatest ills— 38 
he is within the scope of his ministry in endeavouring to pass loneliness. At the same time, I could not help seeing that 3 
on that experience to others—indeed, it is his duty to do so. if 
Our Too Great Independency 
MSs Holt was on firmer ground 
problems presented by o or 30 persons w ~ ag 
help of a General Assembly grant they can pay only a - 
two such churches are i the stipend is often far 6 J de 
There are undoubtedly far too many laymen who are i. 
now inclined to lay stress on the fact that the ministry is a - 
to complain remuneration a competent tradesman : f | 
would scorn. They forget that the Unitarian movement as a 
whole has no desire for a celibate ministry ; BK YERY sus's story, really, begins with his grandfather. as 
fore a minister's wife and family are My father’s grandfather, on one side, was William Tarrant, - 
matter. No man, even though he may of Himbledon, near Worcester. He was a tough and humorous : 
himself in the interests of a vocation, countryman, who set no store by education for his large ; 
and family compelled to forego amenities family ; but, when he married again late in life, all his seven ae 
granted in the majority of homes. The idea, to 
learned ministry becomes futile if, when the and seek their fortunes. One of them, Matthew, enlisted in 3 
cated and trained, he cannot afford to buy a the army, in the Ist Royal Scots. i 
City are ed 
ted that 
in their town no | 
~ faced with 2 similar difficulty. although in their case the 


~ 
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Officer. George Lane’s three daughters were merry girls, fond 
of a joke, fond also of music, poetry, and dancing, but well- 
educated, with good taste, and deeply deo aay In stature they 
were short and at first robust, but with a fatal tendency 
towards consumption. 
* 

So the Colour-Sergeant married Mary Lane, and their 
only child, my father, was born on July 2, 1853, at Pembroke, 
in South Wales, where the regiment was in barracks. 


i 


_ the young parents lived the routine life of a military married 


arters during the first nine months of my father’s life, but 
nm came an abrupt change—the first of many that were to 


_ buffet him. The Crimean War broke out early in 1854, and 


the Ist Royal Scots were ordered overseas. Two days before 
they sailed, the Colour-Sergeant took his wife and baby, 
together with her sister and her three young children, and her 
mother, all to stay in the working-class home of his sister 
Sarah, who was married to a Birmingham silversmith. 

It must have been a crowded household, with four tiny 
children, their two young mothers, and their grandmother 
well as Aunt Sarah and her husband, and there w 
mouths to feed. The young mothers took what 
could get, as “ hands” in the factory where Gillott’s 
invented steel pen-nibs were made. At home, the 
ones were looked after by their grandmother (of 
were in much awe) and by Aunt Sarah, whom t 
Perhaps reading together was an easy way to 
occupied, but they were encouraged to read: in 
that early encouragement bore tremendous fruit. 
was small, one or two books of Scottish and i 
an old “ reading-book,” a few “ improving stories,” a 
tract or two, the Bible, the Book of Common Prayer 


iff 


__ Happy days of early childhood were darkened, very soon. 
Before 1854 was out, Colour-Sergeant Tarrant died of illness 
in the Crimea, and the other sister's soldier husband died as 
well. Birmingham in the 1850's was no health resort for con- 
sumptives, and after two or three years my father’s youngest 
little cousin fell ill and died. His memoir records the sight of 
the “ weak form lying on the check “ i 
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merry life at school, and yet he must have been one of. those 
children who are curiously aloof. The religious sense of his 
mother, and his early experience of suffering and of death, 
had both marked him deeply. While he was very full of fun 
when with his school-fellows, he was given to brooding and 
meditation when alone. He writes that he “did not fight 

ion i bout 


missioners withdrew his grant, perhaps because they felt that 
a boy who had been top boy of the school for two years need 


* 

It an change for him. Hitherto he had 
lived in a home that was poor but carefully cultured, and then 
23 ee eae shut off from the world, where he had 

a 


or a water the 
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i 
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i 
things that he held sacred. I 
When he was thirteen and a half, the Patriotic Com- 
u not stay = any — but he was allowed to remain until 
| t his fourteenth birthday, when he left to face the world. He 
went back to the only home he knew, that of his good Aunt 
Sarah: the question was, what was he to become? ‘There 
was no tradition of black-coated status in the family; the 
natural thing was for a lad to learn a trade, and so my father 
found himself bound for seven years to a master to learn the 
| art and mystery of a silversmith. 
a very green apprentice in a rough-house factory, where he 
suffered much in body from the bullying of a brutal master, 
and perhaps even more in spirit from the drinking and swearing 
all round him. Thrown back upon himself, he sought refuge 
in three things. First, in reading: the Free Library was his to 
command, and he read deeply and assiduously, mostly, at first, 
from the great English poets. Second, in the theatre : he went 
to the Birmingham Theatre as often as he could scrape up the 
on bibdie-study, and a cookery DOOK ! few pence for the gallery, becoming quite a connoisseur in 
3 * different presentations of “ Hamlet,” but especially enjoying 
; comedies. (The very first of his own literary work to make 
its mark appears to have been two comedies, which were pro- 
duced with some success.) But it was in religion that he found 
Anglican Service when at school, and he now went to the 
Mount Zion Baptist Chapel, where the Gospel was preached 
as he had learnt it at his mother’s knee. 
. (To be concluded) 
When he was six, his mother sister followed 
within the year. As they fell ill, the women's factory earnings THE DISTRICT NURSE 
ceased, and wi ir r widow's pensions ceased 
as well. Depression had hit the silversmiths’ trade, and they 
were very poor. hidden from other eyes. following account 
When the British Army sailed for the Crises 
rest ary Arby AM a state-registered nurse, making some 20 or so calls 
wih Gam; and what Howard the one-time popular song has it “ ing’s free and easy - 
Times was a man who defied official opposition, why don't you make you way there, there, stay there ? ~ 
the truth of what he saw. His revelations of Some of the environmenial conditions in which my patients 
conditions in the Crimea shook the nation to its = are [living call to mind Charles Dickens's description of the 
ne ee eee slums of the Metropolis of a century since. In an era priding 
Nothing could bring back the itself on its “ social justice “ it may come as a surprise to some 
mud of Balaclava, but at least their children to learn that citizens are living in almost primitive surround- 
Patriotic Fund was started, and the == ings. It would seem that there is need for a great deal EE 
were opened. too. My father—him- provement before we can sit back and congratulate ourselves 
: taken from the home of disease and = —=—that the ~ bad old days ” are behind us. 
A short distance removed from Lamb-th North Station 
| There he ran in the woods and fields, and so lives an old age pensioner, Mrs. X. Resident with her is a 
marvelied at tree and flower and bird and bee that ever after- daughter and a grandson, both adult. : el 
: wards they held a special place within his heart. Mrs. X’s flat is on the second floor and consists-of two 
* 
Then came school, at an Orphanage to which he was 
taken him above the usual level for his age of seven, and gave 
him a lead that he kept up right through the school, for be 
hose issued to other boys as well took full part ip the - 
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TEL BUS. 7554 : EUS. 21 
= UNION FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 
The Committee of the Social Service 
mmen: pilege, Manchester on July 10 under 
but there are two points in her letter which appear to me to invitc Se nS 
comment. Perhaps I may be allowed a few lines in which to -e religious faith had been completed 
discuss these points. ; m. it was that the report “ 
resources at price s. 
I thimk that she tends to underestimate the sheer conse cure the widest possibie sale 
of people who love the old place where their ancestors ations are to be asked to 
=o not willingly go cisewhere. To be quite eport can be discussed and 
generation a picc 
and the to the 
some 1 
perhaps, not with this 
more of the 
| 
m 
which claims 
im year. means i 
payment of their contributions. There 
to the treasurer's special appeal for 
expenses of the 
7 
> 
Brighton. as her text 
be of men i 
overthrow 
“What con I 
work, pray 
“Glory of the 
| 
== 
2 small branch provide? 
the President (Mrs 
seconded by Mrs. 
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THE CALENDAR OF THE CHURC 


Sundays 


Road, 6.30, Mr CA. 
Charch, Road, 11 and 630 


Hill Unitarian 


Church, East Hill, 11, Rev. J. Dunas, 6.30, 


West Ham Lane Unitarian Church, 11.30, Children’s Chusch 


Rev. F. 

Wandsworth Unitarian 
Mr. W. Reeve 

Green Unity Ch 


= 


Rev. Gorpon Bsverisy 
CARRELLIO MORGAN 


6, 
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SUNDAY , AUGUST 2, 1953 
Unitarian Church, Skene Street, 
‘Dunham Road Cnepel 11 1, 
Chapel, 1 
Knowsley 
Road, 
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Hawthorn mcome conti ts to Keep pace with our 
—_—[—— enable us to undertake all the work we like to 
: The annual small Summer Sale was held on Tucs- 
July 7. Introduced by the President, resources available. en. oe woe. have 
E. Roche, of Leicester, spoke of the change of and | cloth were 
from one side of the counter as a worker and is Mr M. Gi 
used, to the other side now as an opener of the he will lye Nese —- 
she was unused. She congratulated the Women 
beautiful fresh display of needlework, cakes, cic, and with 
WANTED.— Middle aged Companion Help for one lady. Please 
Started sve @ OU state Hillcrest Park. Exeter. 
24 youngsters start for Holland this week- 
been shared as a subsidy, they od by thew attendants. 
p and all are members of the C 25Sth Anniversary of the 
by coach to Sunday, July 5, by a 
the week-end near, including 
we are staying as bessdes 
fg people from < arty GO sat down to 
owing week not have been ki 
ac progress and 
Week-cad 
church was filled to 
| was ied by the 
Choe. The 
the vanous Youth 
appearance 


